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REMINISCENCES OF WESTERN VIRGINIA, 

1770-1790. 



Bv John Redd, Henry county, Va. 



(concluded.) 

Dr. Walker.' 

Dr. Thos. Walker was principal sergeon in Bradock defeat in 
1755. I think in the year 1763, Dr. Walker was appointed by 
the Assembly of Va. to meet with a commissioner on the part 
of N. C. to extend the dividing line between the two states. 
Dr. Walkei & the commishioner from N. C. met at the appointed 
time & place, after trying for some time to settle upon the de- 
gree to run the line, they concluded that as they could not agree 
upon the degree, that each commishioner would take his sur- 
veyor and guard and run his own line, as the survey had to be 
made through the wilderness; each state had furnished a com- 
pany of Malishy to guard the commishioner. Dr. Walker & 
the N. C. commissioner run their separate lines to the Cumber- 
land Mountains. When they passed the valley of the holston 
there lines were some 3 or 4 miles apart. The commishioners 
beyond doubt were actuated by honorable motives. Dr. Walk- 
er's line bore in on the Virginia side; the Line of the N. C. com- 
mishioner bore in on his own state, the state of Va. extended 
her jurisdiction to the line run by Dr. Walker, N. C. to the line 
run by her commishioner, the gore of land between the two 
lines was not claimed by either state and it went by the name 
of the free state, this gore of land soon became mutch more 
thickly settled than either of the states bordering on the line, the 
settlers paid no taxes, and in fact were subject to know law, except 
sutch as they imposed on themselves, the free state, as it was 
called, remained independent for thirty years or more, until the 
Legislature of Virginia appointed Gen. Jos. Martain & others to 
meet with an equal number of commishioners on the part of N. 
C. , and settle the Stat line, the commishioners met and deter- 
mined to split the gore of land half in two. 
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I was intamately acquainted with Dr. Walker and never herd 
of any exploreing trip that he made to Kentucky. I think it 
more than probable that the oragin of the name of the Cumber- 
lin mountains, river & gap, originated as you were informed by 
Col. Wm. Martain, of Tennessee, but it must of occured at the 
time that Dr. Walker ran the State line in 1763, for his line 
struck nere the Cumberland gap and at that time that country 
was inhabited entirely by Indians who were vary friendly with 
the whites. 

Dr. Walker had the reputation of being a highly educated 
man and of the vary highest order of intellect, and no man bore 
a more irreproachable caracter than he did up to the day of his 
death. 

Col. John Montgomery.* 

Col. Montgomery commanded a company during the whole 
of Col. Cristian's campaine iii the years of 1776 & 77. a fiew 
years afterwards he removed to the State of North Carolina and 
served in the legislature of that State. 

Gen. John Severe. 

Gen. Severe commanded a company in Christians campane 
on account of his great knowledge of the Indians and their coun- 
try. Col. Cristian prevailed upon him to act as a spy, and in 
that cappasity he served with great proficiency untill the treaty 
with the Cherokee Indians in July, 1777. 

Gen. Thomas Sumpter. 

Gen. Sumpter was born & raised in the county of orange in 
the State of Virginia. Some years before the revolutionary war 
Sumpter was sent by order of the Government in charge of sev- 
eral Indians of note, to England, where he remained for some 
time and then returned home with his red companions. I sup- 
pose the object of his mishion to England, was that the Indians 
might see the power and resources of the British Government, 
and thereby learn the folly of raising their army against their 
white brethren on this side of the Atlantic ; after Sumpter returned 
from England he removed to South Carolina and ther established 
for himself a reputation which is obtained by but fiew. during the 
revolutionary war he bore quite a conspickuous part, and after 
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the close of the war he represented his state, in part, in con- 
gress as long as he chose to serve. 

Col. Stephen Trig.' 

Col. Trig was paymaster in Cristian campane against the 
Cherokee Indians in 1776 & 7. 

Col. Richard Henderson.* 

Col. Henderson went to Kentucky in the first of Aprile, 
1775, with about 40 men to make a settlement, he stopped at 
Martain's Station in Powels vally eight or ten days, and pro- 
vided himself with a good supply of provisions, and then pro- 
ceeded on to Kentucky. I do not know the location of his set- 
tlement. 

Col. Ab'm Buford. 

Col. Buford was raised in the county of Culpepper, in Va. in 
the commencement of the revolutionary war he enlisted in the 
army and had command of a company in the continental line, 
his career in that memorable war has been recorded in the his- 
tory of his country. After the close of that war he emmigrated 
to Kentuck, made a large estate, and lived there until his death. 

Col. Wm. Cocke.' 

My first acquaintance with Col. Cocke was in July, 1776, a 
fiew days after the battle of the long isleand flats of holston. Col. 
Cocke had commanded in that battle. Nothwithstandend Col. 
Cocke had the reputation of a gallant officer, yet at the battle of 
the holston from some unaccountable cause, he acted in sutch a 
maner as to gain but fiew laurals. Col. Cocke was a member of 
the legislature of Va. after the close of the revolutionary war. 

Capt. Thom. Maderson.* 

Capt. Maderson was in Cristian's campane in 1776 & 77. he 
had charge of all the military stores & pack horses, the duties of 
Capt. Madeson were vary responsible, for Cristian had not a 
single wagon during the campane and consequently the millitary 
stores and provisions had to be carried entirely on pack horses. 
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Colonel Richard Calloway. 

In the latter part of the Winter 1775, or early in the Spring 
of 1776, Col. Calloway came by Martains Station in powels val- 
ley, on his way to Kentucky. I do not reckolect that Calloway 
had any of his familly along, except his daughter, betsy Callo- 
way was travelling in company with a party going to Kentucky, 
he spent one day & two nights at the station & then proceeded 
to Kentucky & settled in Boonsborough. The manner in which 
Calloway's daughter Betsy in company with Col. Boons daughters 
were captured by the Indians near Boonsborough in Kentucky, 
and afterwards retaken by there farthers, I suppose is a matter 
of history and therefore it is unnessessary to detail in this sketch. 

Colonel John Donnolson. 

In 1774 Col. Donnolson was conty surveyor of what was then 
Pitsylvania conty, in Virginia, I do not know how long he had 
been acting in that cappassity, but he continued surveyor until 
about the year 1777, about which time he removed to Kentucky. 

Colonel James Knox' & General Benj. Logan. 

In March 1779 or 1780, I went to Kentucky with a party ol 
98 men, the party set out from the block house on the North 
fork of holston river. About the time of our setting out, Col. 
Knox & Gen. Logan who were going to Kentucky and had 
traveled the trace several times. Col. Knox had also been there 
and in fact he had spent several years in rambling in the fronteers. 
The company determined to place themselves under the com- 
mand of Logan & Knox while going through the wilderness. 

The company was well organized and with a flew exceptions 
obeyed the orders of there commanders in every respect, when 
we got some 80 miles beyond the Cumberland Gap, General 
Logan discovered a man on horsback coming from towards 
Kentuck, when the man got with in about 100 yards off, Lo- 
gan remarked that he knew the man & hors, Logan pulled his 
hat down on his face, so as to avoid being reckognised by the 
man. As soon as the horsman came up oposite to Logan, he 
jumped at the fellow's horse, caught him by the bridal, where 
upon the man jumped off of the horse, took to his heels & was 
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soon out of Sight. Logan said that he knew the man well & he 
was the greatest rogue that he ever knew and that the rogue had 
stolen the horse from his station in Kentucky, that night we got 
with in 20 miles of the rackoon spring. In our company there 
were two brothers by the name of Finley, these men during our 
whole trip, had manifested vary great abhorrance to Millitary 
organisation, they had. acted so disorderly during our journey 
that they had become vary unpopular with the whole company. 
As soon as we took up camp the night above alluded to, the two 
Finleys swore that as soon as the moon rose they would leave 
the company and set out by themselves for Kentucky. About 
two o'clock the next morning the finleys set out, hollowing back 
to us far well and were answered by our whole company. 

About eleven o'clock on the same day that the Finlys left we 
discovered two men some distance of coming towards us under 
whip and lash, when they came up to us, to our great surprise 
they were the two Finleys who had left us that morning, they 
were frightened all most out of their wits. They informed us 
that they had travelled vary leisurely, until they got to the 
rackoon spring (20 miles off) one hour by the Sun, there they 
concluded to eat a snack, and let there horses pick some cane 
around the spring, while there they heard just beyond the spring 
over a little hill a great many guns fire and a terable screaming 
& holowing where upon they left in a great hurry. They said 
that they heard the guns, screaming and hollowing, when they 
had got a half mile or more. After meeting these men wee pro- 
ceeded only five miles farther that night, which brought us with 
in tenn miles of the Rackoon Spring, after this the two Finleys 
were amongst the most orderly men in the Company. The 
company set out the next morning and passed by the Rackoon 
Spring, after getting over a little hill just beyond the Spring we 
discovered from the tracks of horses and other syns that a large 
party had been there from Kentucky, some of their number had 
been killed by the Indians and were laid beside a log and covered 
up with brush, logs and some small trees. Knox & Logan said 
from all they could discover they were satisfied that those who 
had been killed were some who were tired of the restraint which 
they were subject to while travelling with a large party and had 
broken off and left like the two Finleys. 
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On our arrival in Kentucky, we learnt that a party of men 
had left there for the settlement; they encamped five miles from 
the rackoon Spring, the morning of the Massecre eight men 
determined to leave the company, they proceeded to near the 
spring and five of them were killed by the Indians, while the 2 
Finleys were at the Spring the three who escaped returned to 
their companions, who came up, buried the dead, and turned back 
to Kentucky. The evening of the day after the Massacre oc- 
curred,- we took up camp about three quarters of a mile beyond 
the Spring on the edge of a large Mash. The next morning my 
hors & Mordaca Hoards were missing, a party of men were sent 
out in search of the horses, they hunted until vary late in the 
morning and no discovery could be made, the conclusion was 
that the horses were carried off by the Indians. A counsil was 
held and it was determined that as our provisions were getting 
vary scarce, It would be imprudent to delay a longer time in 
hunting for the horses. Gen. Logan offerd Hoard & myself the 
use of the horse he had taken from the rogue a fiew days before, 
upon which we could carry our baggage. Hoard & I knew 
that it would be vary inconvenient for us with our baggage to 
get along with one horse and believing that it was probable that 
the horses were not captured by the Indians, I determined to 
take one more hunt for the horses just before the company 
started. 

Hoard was deposited some distance in the March on a small 
dry nole, I took the horse loned us by Gen. Logan, the com- 
pany agreed to go but a short distance that day and to carry our 
baggage with them. I turned back along the trace some half 
mile beyond the Spring and could see no sine of the horses 
tracks. I then turned some two or 3 hundred yards from the 
trace and struck a paralel course with the trace, going towards 
Kentucky. When I got some 250 yards oposite from where 
the Massecre had taken place, I discoverd where the Indians had 
been encamped, previous to the Massacre from the large pile 
of ashes, bones and pieces of skins of animals, they must have 
been there several weeks. I continued my course parolel with 
the trace and just oposite where wee had encamped the night 
before I discovered the horses tracks, after following for a short 
distance I satisfied myself that they were not carried of by In- 
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dians, after following the tracks some mile & half I found the 
horse not vary far from trace and got in to the trace ahead of 
the company. I soon met the company, gave Logan's hors up 
to him and pushed on back to where my companion Hoard was. 
Wee soon rejoined the company who were waiting for us, wee 
went some five miles further that night and took up camp. Con- 
tinued on our journey until wee got to Logan's station and there 
the company disbanded. 

The Longhunters. 

I think you are laboring under a mistake in regard to the 
longhunters. From your letter you seem to be labouring under 
the belief that the longhunters were a company or party of men 
who at a very early period made an exploring or hunting expe- 
dition in Kentucky. I was acquainted with several men who 
were called long hunters, some of whome I was intimately ac- 
quainted with. In their hunts there rarely ever went more than 
two or three in one company, there reson for this was vary ob- 
vious, they hunted in the Weston part of Va. & Kentucky. 
The country they hunted in was roamed over by the Indians, 
and a small party could conceal them selves from the Indians, 
and if they should be discovered by the Indians two or three 
men would not be so apt to excite the fears about having their 
game killed up, besides this small parties were mutch more suck- 
sesful in taking game than large ones. The long hunters rarely 
ever remained hunting in one place more than 8 or ten days, 
after hunting in one place several days the game becomes rather 
shy. Col. Knox may have gone with a company or large party 
of long hunters to Kentucky at a vary early period, but this I 
think hardly probable, for I never heard of sutch an expedition, 
and besides it was diferant from their mode of hunting. I have 
know doubt but what Knox was a long hunter, for I always heard 
that in his early life he spent most of his time on the frontier. 
The long hunters usually set out the first of October, each man 
carried two horses, traps, a large suply of powder & led, and a 
small hand vise and bellows, files & screw plate for the purpose 
of fixing the guns if any of them should get out of fix, they re- 
turned about the last of March or first of April. I will now give 
you the names & sircumstances connected with those long hunt- 
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ers that I now reckollect. Of these was Elisha Walden, Wm. 
Carr, Wm. Crabtree, James Aldridge, Wm. Pitman, Henry 
Scags. 

Elish Waldin. 

In 1774, Waldin lived in the conty of pitsilvana (now henry), 
on Smiths river. Waldin was some 40 years of age and had 
been a long hunter for many years before, he usually hunted on 
a large range of mountains laying to the east of powels valley, 
and from Waldin the mountain took its name, and to this day 
goes by the name of Waldins ridge. Waldin described the 
ridge and the surrounding country on which he hunted as 
abounding in almost every species of game, the animals and 
birds had been intruded on so seldom by man that they did not 
fear his prasance, but rather regarded him as a benefactor, but 
they soon learnt to flee from his preasance. Waldin always 
returns home with his horses heavily ladin with skins and furs. 

William Car. 

Car was another longhunter, he was raised in the conty of 
Albemarl, Va. , and at a vary early period removed to the fron- 
tier. In 1775 I became acquainted with him in powels valley, 
he lived on the frontier for some 20 years or more and had spent 
the whole time in hunting. Carr hunted over in Kentucky be- 
yond the Cumberland montaine to the right of Cumberland gap 
in a place called the brush. Car always returned with his horses 
loded with fur and skins, he described the game as being so 
gentle that the animals would rarely ever run from the report of 
a gun. Car was the most venturesome hunter that I ever knew, 
he would frequently go on these hunting expeditions alone. 
After the breaking out of the Indian war in 1776, fiew men vent- 
ured on these long hunts. Car determined to take one more 
long hunt and as no one would go with him he determined to go 
alone, accordingly he provided himself with a good supply of 
powder and led, his steel-trap, two good horses and set out on a 
long hunt and was never heard of afterward, he was no doubt 
killed by the Indians. 

Wm. Crabtree & James Aldridge were also long hunters. I 
have seen them both frequently but know nothing of interest 
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connected with their long hunts, this Crabtree must be the one 
you alluded to as having killed an Indian at some hors race, I 
reckollect of having heard that Wm. Crabtree killed an Indian 
somewhere, but reckollect none of the sercumstances. 

Wm. Pitman & Henry Scags. 

In the latter part of february, 1776, Pitman & Scags came to 
Martains Station in Powels valley, they were returning home 
from a long hunt which they had taken in the brush the North 
West side of the Cumberland mountaine, they returned earlier 
than usual and their reason for doing so was that they had seen 
a great smoke some distance off which they knew was Indians 
ring hunting and besides they had see Indians tracts through the 
woods where they were hunting, where upon they set out for 
home. They spent some 8 or 10 days at the station, while they 
were with us they showed some silver oar they found on the top 
of a little hill in their hunting ground, they said while they were 
hunting a snow fel som 12 or 18 inches deep. Scags & Pitman 
set out through the snow to kill some game, after going some 
short distance from their camp they discovered that on the top 
of a certain hill there was no snow while all the surrounding hills 
were covered with it, this led them to go up on the hill and see 
the cause of its not being covered with snow like the rest, on 
ariveing at the summit of the hill they discovered that it was 
covered with a vary heavy kind of oar, each of them put some 
of the oar in their shot-bag, and returned to the camp, when 
they arrived at the camp they took some of the oar and by means 
of their hand bellows and some thick oake barke it was melted 
and they found it to be silver oar, they brought with them to 
Martain's Station the silver they had extracked & some of the 
oar the silver was pronounced by all who saw it to be vary pure. 

Scags & Pitman were said to be men of high sence of honor, 
and vary great truth, by the next fall the war with the Indians 
broke out and they went no more on their long hunts. 

You ask me to give you all the particulars I know of whites 
killing Indians or Indians killing whites between the peace of 
1764 and the spring of 1774. I no nothing of these murders so 
as to state them to you with anny thing like sertainty. I will 
relate one or two murders committed by Indians in the year 
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1776-177 — . In the Spring of 1775 a man by the name of Jacob 
Luis came out to Martains station in powels valley, he had with 
him his wife and seven children, some of the men at the station 
knew Lewis to be a man of bad caracter and he was ordered by 
us not to settle near the station. Lewis accordingly toock his 
wife and children and returned in the direction of the settlement 
about 35 miles and bilt him a small cabin near the head of stock 
creak, and there lived entirely on the game he killed. 

In the first of June 1776 as I came in to the settlement from 
Martains station I called by and informed Lewis that the Indians 
had declared war and advised him to move into the Settlement. 
Lewis swore that he was in no danger, for the Indians would never 
find him. In the following July when I returned to the holston 
I learnt that Lewis, his wife and 7 children had during my absence 
been all killed and scalped by the Indians. 

In June, 1776, when the Cherokee Indians declared war, most 
of the extreme settlements broke up, some of the settlers came 
in to the settlement, and others sheltered themselves in forts 
nearer the settlement. A man by the name Abrose Flutcher, 
who had settled in Martains Station, took refuge in Blackamors 
fort. Flucher had a wife & two children, after he had remained 
in the fort for a fiew days, the fort became so mutch crowded 
that he bilt a little cabin just back of the fort (not more than 30 
or 40 yards) and moved into it. shortly after Flutcher moved 
to his cabin, he went out one moment some short distance to a 
cane break to get his horse, on returning he found his wife & 
two children tomahawked and scalped by the Indians. I sup- 
pose the Indians who murdered Fluchers wife & children must 
have been a small party sent out to reconnorter the fort, for I 
heard of no attack being made upon it at that time. In nov. , 
1776, when Col. Cristian destroyed the 7 Indians towns, in the 
house of one of their noted cheafs * * (Draggon Canoe) we 
found 7 * * * hanging up nicely painted and put in * 
hoops and just in front of the town a stake to which Draggon 
Canoe had a short time before bound a small boy and burnt him 
entirely up, and while the boy was burning the Indians held a 
great war dance, the stake and the yard where they held their 
dance was all vary fresh when the Indians came in to make peace. 
Draggon Canoe sent in his agint and it was vary well he did not 
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come in himselfe for the whites were so much incensed with him 
on accont of his many crueltys, that he would have been mur- 
dered as soon as he made his appearance. 

NOTES. 

1 Dr. Thomas Walker, of Louisa county, and afterwards of 
"Castle Hill," Albemarle, was born in King and Queen county, 
January 25, 1715, and died November 9, 1794. He removed to 
Louisa county, in or before 1745, where he was appointed a jus- 
tice of that county; was a member of the House of Burgesses 
from the same county in 1757 and 1758, and from Albemarle in 
1765, 1769, and probably in other years. He was also a mem- 
ber of Convention in 1775, and of the State Council in 1776. 
Dr. Walker had an extensive acquaintance with Indians and In- 
dian affairs and was frequently employed on business connected 
with them. He was one of the commissioners appointed to treat 
with the Indians at Fort Stanwix and at Pittsburg, and in 1778 
was a commissioner to perform the difficult task of running the 
Virginia and North Carolina boundry line westward. In 1750, 
he made an exploring expedition into Kentucky, which it seems 
strange was unknown to an old frontiersman like Major Redd. 
It was described in Dr. Walker's Journal, which has been pub- 
lished by the rulson Club, of Kentucky. A sketch of Dr. 
Walker's life and an account of his family is given in "The Page 
Family of Virginia" (and connected families), by R. C. M. 
Page, M. D., of New York. A note on the family, containing 
copies of entries in a family Bible was printed in this Magazine, 

IV, 357-358. 

' Colonel John Montgomery was brobably the person of the 
name who in 1794 resided at Clarksville, Tenn., and in that year 
was one of the commanders of the successful expedition against 
the Cherokees at Nickajact. He could hardly have been the 
same man as Lt. -Colonel John Montgomery, a native of Bote- 
tourt county, who distinguished himself under George Rogers 
Clark, and who is stated, when a resident of southwestern Ken- 
tucky, to have been killed by the Indians in Nov., 1794. 

* Colonel Stephen Trigg was appointed a justice of Botetourt 
county in 1769, was a member of the Convention of 1775, for 
Fincastle, and went to Kentucky in 1779 as one of the Virginia 
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land commissioners. In 1780 he settled Triggs Station, four 
miles from Harrodsburg, was one of the trustees to lay out Louis- 
ville, and was a member of the Virginia House of Delegates from 
Kentucky county. In 1781 he was one of the justices who held 
the first court in Kentucky, at Harrodsburg, January 16, and in 
the same month was appointed colonel of the Lincoln county 
militia. On August 16, 1782, he was killed in the battle of Blue 
Licks. Trigg county, Kentucky, was named in his honor. 

4 Colonel Richard Henderson (1734-1785), a native of Han- 
over county, Virginia,' and citizen of North Carolina, who or- 
ganized the "Transylvania Land Company," and was a judge 
of the Superior Court of North Carolina. 

•Colonel William Cocke, son of Abraham Cocke, of Amelia 
county, was born in 1747, and died August 22, 1828. He was 
an early pioneer of Kentucky, active in the formation of the 
"State of Franklin," and afterwards of Tennessee, served in 
two wars, the Revolution, in which he was captain, and the War 
of 1812, in which he volunteered, though an old man, and was 
a member of legislature in four States, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Mississippi. He was a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates from Washington county, in 1777, and was 
United States senator from Tennessee, i7Q6-»7, 1799-1805. He 
was afterwards a judge of the Circuit Court of Tennessee, and 
later removed to Mississippi, where he died. A memoir of his 
life was published in the "American Historical Magazine," 
Nashville, Tenn., July, 1896; and a more condensed sketch 
appears in The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
IV, 443.&C. 

* General Thomas Madison, of Botetourt county, son of John 
Madison, long clerk of Augusta county, served as a captain in 
the " Cherokee Expedition " (payments to him as captain appear 
in the State records). He was a member of the Council of State 
of Virginia, 1789-90, and of the House of Delegates, 1793 (and 
probably other years), and a general of Virginia militia. He 
married Susanna, sister of Patrick Henry. 

' Colonel James Knox was a member of the Virginia legisla- 
ture, from Jefferson county (Kentucky), 1788, and of the Ken- 
tucky State senate, from Lincoln county, 1795-1800. 



